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-Prorosrrion H.—If’nj ‘one can doubt of the. supe- 
rior excellence of this religion above all whith. Prece- 
ded it, Jet him but perasé with attention those un 
alleled writin which it if tratismitted to tlie press 
ent tines, compare them with the most’ celebra: 
of the pagan world; and if hie js nat 
nsible of theirsuperior beauty, sim licity. ty, and | origi- = 
nality, I will venture to pronounce, that he is -ds defi- 
cient in tasté as in faith, and that he is as bad’ a: 
asa Christian: forin‘what school of ancfetit philo 
can he find a lesson of morality’ so ‘perfect as | 
sermon on the mount? “Prom which- of’ 
collect an addtess to the’ Deity so concise, yet 
_ comprehensive, 80 ‘expressive of all that We: 
~ and alf that we could de as that 


which he formed fof, and recommended’ hig 
= From the works of what sage of art. 
he produce so:pathetic a’ recommendation 
to the distressed; and‘enforted ‘by roc 
oes of'a rewiird, as if those wordi of hrist? “Cor 
ye*blesséd’ of my” Father! inherit, &c.”” Where 
there so just, and so elegant a reproof of eagernessand 
anxiety in worldly pursuits, closed with so torcible’an | 
exhortation to confidence in the goodness of oarCrea- 
ter, as‘in these words? ‘Behold the fowls of the ait, 
for they sow not, neither do the: rea nor Baber into 
barns, yet our heavenly Father them. | uf 
not much better than the the Lilies the 
held, how they grow; they -toil not, 1.ci er do ae 
spin; and yet} say unto that even Sol mon in 
is glory was not arrayed like one of these: ‘Wwherehdey 
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“There oné body, and one Spirit] av also ye tn’ onc 
and Fa cr Af alt, whe over all. andl saith, nd in” all. Chrig- 
tians.— PAU Tithe Apostle— McKnight’s translation. | 
| 


no connection -with morality, exeept to it by 


; 


_ if God so clothe the grass-of the hich to-day is; 
the oven, ml be not much 
lothe you?-. O ye of little faith!” 

| before the a Christi- | 

anity there existed nothing like r tbe face of 

the: arth ; the Jewish only excepted: nations 
were immersed i in the grossest era which had little 


‘the infamous examples of their own ima a eities: 
they all worshipped a multiplicity of je ay demons, 
whose favor they courted by impious, obscene, and ri- 
pense by m ies, r they endeayored to 
abominable In the po- 
og litest nations in the world, at a tine 
d- Rome had 
highest perfection, and made no-inconsiderable advan- 
| y, in ous know none 
 atall;a that the efforts of 
thee mind of man unassisted. -by revelation were unequal 
te the tasks: Some few indeed of their. philoso “7 
wise enough to reject these general | 
dared to attempt a loftier flight: Plato 
many sublime ideas of nature, and its, first_cause, and 
tone, of the soul, which being .above his 
awn and all human discovery, he probably. acquired 
tthe of Moses or tha ef some 
Jewish rabbiés, which he. might. have met: with jn 
Egypt, where he resided, and studied for. many years: 
from ‘him Aristotle, and from both Cicero and some 
re others drew amazing stores of philosophical — 
écience, and carried their researehes into divine truths 
far as human alone. could 


these were bri constellations, which” appea 
ingly in several polos and even these with aff this 
kaprledge were Very deficient in true From 
works of the creation they trac traced being 


— _— attributes of the — but the rela- 
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| tion which his being bear to man,’ 
little understood; of ‘abd devotion they had 


worship rfection of the Di- 
viné nature; they cuenaanlly dung out many elegant - 
éneemiume-on the native beauty and-excellence of, 


tue: but they founded it not on the commands of: Gody 
nor connected it ‘with a holy life, nor hung out the 


happiness of heaven as its rewardyer its object. * 
sometimes talked of virtue carrying roe 
| amongst | the gods; bet by this: 


scarce cou and form ‘any mode: of 


de 
they 


aq 


few nius and asand literature, 


who were little. understood by the 
generality of mankind in their own countries; whilst aj} 
the rest were involved inene common cloed of : igno- 
rance and superstition, 

‘At this time Christianity broke forth f 0 + the ead 
like a riéing sun, and dispelled this -univeréal darkness, 
which obscured-every part of the globe, and sarc 
this day prevails in all those remoter : 


‘its salutary influence has notas yet extendeds ‘Frm 


-all thoge Which it bas reached, it-has, , 
its co banished all those: enormities, and ii 
more. rational devotion, and‘ purer morals: 
taught thom th unity and attri ‘of the 
the remission of sins, the resurrection 


everlasting, and the kingdom.of hea- 


pearante, as'the Newtonian 
ay to e mostignorant tribes of sava- 
‘Americ doctrines, which human 


— beyond the reach of all 


ang 


he 


| 
witthnem heaven Was only open to legislators, and'cor 
qerors, the civilizers and dest royers of mankind. This 
was, then, the summit of religion in the most ‘polishet | 
res 1h the 


Hforeyw think of the 
P bw the relations which they centain, or Ahe inspi- 
yfation of their authors, of these faets no man, who has 
“eyes to read, or ears to hear,.can entertain a doubt; 

because there are in them i is 


on reason is carried. io higherd 
rity and perfection than in any other of 


“by the moo determined. of her adversaries; — 


arly, laid opegtiie the €ye of every -peasant-ni 

méehanic with -the Bib 2 in bis band. bese 

ion LE. Mythird proposition is this; that 
nay be 
précept 
of. pu- 
ancient 
precept 
od, .and 
ding 
= mean all 
i... ‘those, which enforce the practige of.such daties.asrea- 
son inferms. as. muat conduce 
benesplence to:men, justice, charity, temperance and 
‘sobriety, with all. those, which 
therefore, however celebrated apd:.pdm- 
= fact no ‘virtues-at all; such are valor, patri- 
virtues of the first kind exe carriedito.a. higher 


intrinsic merit ig.them, and aretotally incompatible 

with the gehius and spirit of this inétitution, 

Valour, for instance, or active is the 

most part constitutional, and therefore can bave.ne* — 

more claim. to moral merit, than health, 

and 40 far is it from producing apy selutaryeffecta.by 
introducing peace, order, or happinew into~ secighy, 

that it is the usual . perpetrator of eli the . vielences, 

which from retaliated rg the world with J 
bloodshed and devastation, Itis the engine by which — 

: totrample on the humble, and the gailty to oppr a 
employs in unjust pursuits of wealth power, 
| and. ied therefore so much extolled by her yetaries:.it “4 
was indeed congenial -with the religion of pagans, 3 

| the most part, -made out of de- 
heavenras areward for the --- 
mischiefs. they had perpetrated upon ecarth,and 
) therefore with thems this “was the first of-virtues, and . ~ 
had évén engrossed that denomination.to itself; but 
whatever merit it may.have assumed among pagans, 
; with Christians it,can pretend: te-none, and few or 
rione are theeceasions m-which they. are permittedto 
exert it: they are so far from being alowed to inflict i 
evil, they-are forbid even-to resist it; they 
far from being encouraged to revenge injuries, one 
ing incited to destroy their enemies, that-they are 
of their power. If Christian nations therefore. were 
nations of Christians, all war woald be impossible and 
unknewn amongst:-them, and valour could’ be neither | 
| of use or estimation, and therefore could never have a 
| place ia the of Christian virtues, being irre~ ~ 
with-all its precepts. Lobject not to the 


praise an@‘honors bestowed on the valiant, they até 
the least tribate which can be paid'them by those whé 
enjoy safety and affluence by the intervention of ‘their 
dangers and cro I assert only, that active cour 
age ¢an never bé'a Christian virtue, because a Chris- 
- tian can have nothing to do with it. Passive courage 
is indeed frequently and -properly inculcated by this 
meek and suffering religion, under the titles of pa- 
tience and resignation: a rea] and substantial virtue 
this, anda direct contrast to the former; for passive 
courage arises from the noblest dispositions of the hu- 
ah mind, from acontempt of misfortunes, pain, and 
a Confidence in *the protection of the Al 
mighty: active fromthe meanest; from passion, vanity, 
‘and self-dependence: passive courage is derived from 
@ geal for truth, and a perseverance in duty; active is 
mg a, of pride: and revenge, and the parent of 
cruelty and injustice: in short, passive courage is the 
resolution of a eee active the ferocity of a sa- 
vage. Nor is thismore incompatible with the precepts, 
than with the — of this réligion, which is the at- 
_ tainment of the kingdom of heaven; for valour is not 
-that sort of violence, by which that kingdom is to be 
taken; nor are the turbulent spirits of heroes and ¢on- 
uerors admissible into those regions of peace, subor- 

Patriotism «also, that celebrated virtue, so much 
‘practised in ancient, and so much professed in modern 
times, that virtue, which'so long preserved the liber — 
ties of Greece, and exalted Rometo the empire of the 
world: this celebrated virtue, I say, must also be ex- 
claded; because it not only falls short of, but* directly 
‘counteracts, the extensive benevolence of this religion: 
A Christian isof no country, he is a citizen of - the 
world; and his neighbors.and countrymen are the in- 
habitants of the remotest regions, whenever their dis- 
tresses demand his friendly assistance :*Christianity 
commands us to love all mankind, patriotism to oppress 

ail other countries to advance the imaginary prosperity 
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of our own: Christianity enjoins us to imita#é the tn 
benevolence‘of our who pours forth hm 
blessings on every nation upon earth ; patriotism to copy . 
the partiality of an AEnglish: parish officér, 
thinks injustice and cruelty meritorious, whenever they 
a the interest of his own inconsiderable village., 
his has ever been a favorite wirtue with 
kind, because it conceals self-interestunder the mask of" 
public spirit, not only from others, but even from theat- 
selves, and gives a licence to inflict and inju- 
ries, not only with impunity, but with applause; butit 
is so diametrically opposite to the great characteristic: < 
of this institution, that it never have been admit : 
| riendship, likewise, although more congenial to the 
| _ principles of Christianity, arising from more tender 
and amiable dispositions, could: never _— admittance 
amongst her benevolent precepts for the same reason; 
because it is too narrow and confined, 
| ates that benevolence to a single object, which is here 
: commanded to be extended overall: where friendships — 
ctions, they are advantageous, agreea inno» i 
cent, but has little pretensions to merit; -for it is 
observed, “If ye love them which love what tha 
have -ye? for sinners also love these, that love them.” | 
) (Luke vi, 32.) But if they are formed from -alliances 
in parties, factions, and interests, or from a 
— tion of vices, the usual parents of what are 
friendships among mankind, they are then both mie 
chievous and criminal, and consequently forbiddéns 
but in their utmost purity deserve no recommendation 
from their religion. 
To the judicious omission of these false virtues we 
may add that remarkable silence, which the in 
Legislator every where preserves on subjects este® 
ment, nati policy, and the rights of war aceg 
Sf these he hae not taken the least-netice, probably $@ 
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this plain reason, because it. would-have been impos 

sible to have ty any explicit regulations concern- 
ing them, whieh must.not have been inconsistent with 
the pufty of his.religion,.or with the practical obser- 
-vance of such imperfect creatures as men ruling over, 
nd contending with each other. For instance, had he 
absolutely forbid all resistance to the reigning powers, 
he had constituted a plan of despotism, and.made men 
slaves; had he slowed it, he must have authorized 
_ disobedience,and made them rebels; had he, in direct 
terms, prohibited all war, he must have left his follow- 
ers rarer an easy, prey to every infidel invader; had 


he it, he must have licensed all that rapine — 


murder with when it is attended. 
Soame Jenyns. 


“Fars & 1831. 
To the readers. ofthe Religious Herald. 

foregoing number I presented general. re- 
aparke upon the. King and Conference, and the 
ef ene of ite resolutions. In the 
present numtaber. it is my desire to exhibit.:a more par- 
-defence,.in reference to the specific charges, 
laid agnings whatis denominated the “new party.” 

The general aggamption.of the Conference as to the 
state-of thin ted to be in existence in the 


sight whieh the messhers of the Confe- 


‘wenee were delegated, is truly surprising. Though 
| and practice, so strongly complained of, 
i ‘ exl 


ist to a eonsiderables-nay, a “distressing ex- 


would yow believe that of all the churches rep- 
port ge is but ene, in which they have taken 
_ very serious hold? And could you have supposed, 
.that in the churches where these things mere particu- 
oct ‘abound, that none of this distress.is experienced, 

harmony, peace, light. and truth to 
ily. prevailing? And could you be persuaded, after 
such a selemn expression of sorrow,; that any afflicted 
Ghusch would. have been left ext of the Conference, at 
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striking discrepancies, than myself. 


camel can 
shall eat’ for ‘chase... We shalt presently 


‘thus laid down, viz: the dei influence. 


- 


sucha crisis as this, without somuch as inditationte’= 


join and aid? On ascertaining bere 
to a brother in King Wil our 


‘churches have been-ove d he, 


‘looked over.” ish- 
ing their designs, is occasionally. exceedingly perverse, 
and truly to be wonderedat. How'the -facis of .the 
present ense are. to:be reconciled with the. 
doings of the Conference, so.as to sustain consists 


submit to. those who are better skilled in se 


It remains as amatter of more imp portance at 
ged.; And.my defence shal: be 


small a-cempase as possible, The design of the Con- 


ference; ‘whieh is to recover (really or. ).or to 
communicate, should .certainly. bave-solaid its: measures, 
that they hy fair rule of convie- 

cone embrace nothing. but the 


transformed into a ‘fox;.we 


unavoi 
refermation for -repentance—the substitution:of ‘bap-* ~~ 
tism ‘for conversion, regeneration, of the new birth-— : 
and the Pelagian doctrine of: the sufficiency of man’s 
hatural powess,to effect his ewnsalvation. 
A denial of the inflaence of the Holy Spirit in 
the salvation: of man.” ...So-far from: admitting this 4 
charge be true, lam able to say with confidence, 
that all the light, knowledge, conviction, .obedience, 
true and consequent enjoyment, whether 
through faith, he of beart and | 
vac, re the lgiimate of the influences of the 
Holy. Spirit.iathe salvation of man. Bat the manner 


ter, rather as mn the fourth resolution. 
And here T oust that as the charge goes, 
that the Conferefice and: anytelf assert the same truth 
us to doctrine, but differ in interpretation. This is the 
front of our offending. And upon how many great 
facts might nét the same state of things happety and 
after all, pfove ts in dispute about opinions only? The 
renee would in all probability of 

d insist, that the seventh chapter’ of 
‘Sdbten and was designed to set forth the ‘dail 

_wiertce of a Christian, (suppose con ade to 
" plead this chapter iff justification of my course, oo 
would the brethrenwith their inteifiretation think o 
me?* Would. not have to admit that “when I 
would do good evil is present with me ;” “that I am car- 


nal, sold under sin”—-in @ word,having done very badly, 
justifiable, 


was.the best I could ‘gr 
-and could not make ne wored Gi 
Gentites,) while I think to the contrary, a8 con- 


therefore « ble with denying the 
r. Reatler, pause, 

and thi rétarn; I féel far 
grad A true as it stands, and 
ould be point ving 

it the farther weight which it eelaires’ in urth 
resolution retort alluded to. And while oné, if not 
* both of eur e t brethren, with many of their in- 
feriors in ‘and influence, (but not less blessed 
on that account) continups to teach sinners, that the 
Holy given of God to themmthat ask (not 
obey) him, and prove the doetrine by thé 13th verse of 
Luke, chapter ix” I must Danphiie. of such a course 
as being, in my humble opinion; contrary to the meaning 
of the words as they stand in their connexion, and the 

| design « of their author in giving them. . Please readithe 
‘connexion. It isa common opinion and taught; “that 
to the world of ‘sin, rightéOusness, &c.” it 
“that a personal and 
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word) 
— inability, or the contemplated state cannot be 


gift of the Holy Spirit be made, to overcome 


preduced, 2s this not shorten the arm_of God, and 
restrict him in his means? He could visit Egypt with 

plagues, and Israel with cleauness of teeth—captivity, — 
or whatever else he pleaséd. He humbles men by 


-circumstances, his personal and peculiar providences in 


afflictions or otherwise, so as to break off their mispla~ — 
ced affections from the world, and bring-them back &, 
him. Whenone is by any of these yarious Ways 
brought toa proper state for submission, the grtat 
chart of recovery is presented to the mind, leadingas. 
to a rational knowledge of our lost state, and. an‘ ac 


quaintance with the author and salvaljen. Ané@ 
could we but properly appreciate the word of mgpira- ssf 
itjand act up 


tion, and treat it, and act upon itas the word’ | 
and not of man, the most happy results would follow — 
inevery case, But we age generally, taught that itie © 
a dead Fetter, without special application; and so-doea:: 
the tradition of men make the word of God of no effect, 4 
On the contrar it seems very certain 
or the Holy Spirit, is moved separate fromhis word; jf 
but from its deliyery to men ithas been a living oracle, i 
the dictates of which to be obeyed, would always lead a 
to life and happiness. .‘The present written word oc | 
cupies, I conceive, the place of that inspiration: which 
dictated it. That the oral propagation cf the gospel, 
under the immediate direction of the Holy Spirit, waa . 
obligatory and capable of removin all ipal to re- 
gard or obey it, is egy taught, I think, by the gen 
eral tenecal. the New Testament. Is it not so now? 
Agaip: It appears to mej that inthe nature of things, 
God must be considered as inseparably connected | 
i 


‘ with his word, as an individual is, with his signed, pub- 


lished and attested will after his decease; or as one 18, 
with his bond, signed, sealed, &c-y or ag Virginia is, 
with the revised code; or as gravitation is, with a pon- 
derous body. Bat it is not enough for us that a bond 
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MVANGELICAL INQUIRER: . 
who faithfully deliverit, but we require that the giver 
shall also come and repeat the same, or it is of no force. 
Is not thisto cultivate unbelief and coutempt of God’s 
word? Where then, it may be asked, is the gift of the 


2 Holy Spirit? It enters when we have submitted to 


the divine government. When Americadeclares war, 
or makes peace, she does it by her word, and _it is done, 
_ byt when they would ratify peace, she does it person- 

aly by her minister. ‘Thus, it seems to me, God deals 


= — with-us; he makes way upon us by his various means, 


suddues, pardons us, and then personally ratifies his 
promises by the gift of his Spirit. But all this is not 
_ theword of God, Ihave three. reasons, however, 
geawn from that source, which I consider jn point, 
1. Some were addessed as the “temples of the Holy 
Ghost as fares I haye noticed, none but Chris- 
~ C@hristiang then are the temples of the Holy 
Ghost.’'2,: Peter: inculcates. repentance antobedi- 
not théits before, Objection, tthereis a 
ing gift. Peter speaks here: of the comforting gift.” 
Itisgranted. And:youy will find, that conviction al- 
aways. succeeds and never precedés means of grace, ac- 
cording to: the New*Testament,.. We: neyer hear of 
Christiansin the'trave]s of the'Apostles, who had nei- 
ther. seen nor heard atty thing-of Christ... There being 


no:gospel,:none of its-signs and’ wonders were known by 
| until visited and ‘taught by the disciples.. Qn 


the ‘day of Pentecost, the promise of the Father was 
| ‘out, especially as to the convicting gift, which 
accomplished the design of the giver in the most’splen- 


did manner. Thousandsyielded to its tonfirmations of 


the et of:salvation, Heénce we perceive, that the 
git ofconvineing was confined'te the Apostles, while 
the promise of: the-comforting gift, was extended to: all 
| tie truly-obedient. These things being:true, and 
= |.|.|. ‘written,and handed down to us, are for our instruction, 
genyictionand salvation, if youavil but think of them 
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pect extraordinary applications of it by 


charge is but are ion of the first, in different ia 
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sightly, and-act accordingly. But 3. Inch. xiv. 16, 


17 and 18, John says, “and I will pray the Father and 
he shall give you another. comforter, that he may abide 
with you forever,even'the spirit of trath; whom the 
world cannot receive, because it seeth him not, neither © 
knoweth him: but ye (disciples) know ‘him, fore 
dwelleth u, and shall be with you. I shall. 
leave you comfortless: I will'come to you.” Agaix, 
“because you are sons, [net to be made 96) God has. 
sent forth the spirit of his Son into your’ hearts.” In 
submitting this. important point,:I conceive, that-while 
I contend that the great work of salvation is of, God, 
and that without him the creature can do nothing; J 
am authorized to say likewise that sinners aré cé 
demned by the written word, are not authorise: 


gift ofthe spirit, to render them penitent, and: thatthe 
comforter is to be expected subsequently to —— 


in immersion. 


Strange as it ma) ‘appear, I find: that the 


guage. The Conference must have been straitened ~ : 
or materials’in no small degree, to be compelléd to 


_ reiterate the same thing points of 


note, and two of alike! was it bent on 


, thaf it had rather do over , than not appear -_ 


to do much.” The deplorable notion of a sinners saving 


himself without help, so predominated: with- “on de- 
formities, over the mental powers of the bod Bes: 

faculty of discrimination became so obtrad | 
mit this‘single feature to constitute both the 
omega of the charges. Unfortunate as it is rendered 


by this circumstance, it is the offspring-of repéctable 


‘parentage, and must in honor to its origin, if 


else, have respect-paid toit. Depriving’the rank of 


this ally, I that: but three are ‘on jheir feet: it 
‘thay stand for appearance sake. It charges us with 
“the Pelagain doctrine of the sufficieney of man’s nat- 


aral-powers, to effect his own — same sub- 


de 
of 


_ stantially, as to “deny- the influence of the Holy Spirtt 
_ salvation of man.” But suppose'l were to urge 
the difficulty. that we are commanded to “work out our — 
_ own salvation with fear and trembling.” Should we, 
bya prompt and sincere effort at obedience, expose 
censure or not? Could there be a reasona- 
ble hope of success, growing out of such attempts to 
_ obey the general tenor of the el? Notunless God 
_ should work in us “both to will and to do of his good — 
_ pleasure.” Suppose this should be our impression, — 
_ while we pursue the path of obedience, confidently: be- 
_ dieving that itis God who works in us to will afd to do. 
. Though motives of every description be placed before 
us, and the most suitable means of grace proposed, yet 
_ the popular system of instruction upon this point, incul 
_ scates plainly that an irresistible impulse musi be expe- 
_ Fienced, before we should venture to obtain religion, 
_ ‘And is this any other than to say, as long as you car 
avoid doing so, never turn to God? For how can one 
_ beirresistibly impelled until he has exhausted the pow- 
|  wers of resistance.? And after all, this service is to be 
=  swilling service; and willhe not perceive it? and must 
he not strive again, lest his way be of himself and not of 
‘God? for-.the danger to be apprehended is, that we 
shall save ourselves. What a paradox! What can 
man do, worth doing, without divine aid? Without 
~ motives or means, into what sort of a state would he 
thrust himself? Where canit be found? Surely not 
a state of favor obtained by the blood of Christ, and 
_ made known to men through his word, for this would 
. be to embrace both motives and means, the riehest 
ifts of heaven, not the result of the wisdom of man. 
‘hen boasting is excluded, for while we lay hold on, 
the hope set before us, we are still constrained to ad- 
"gait that itis by grace we are saved. Our Pritosopuy 
.*  ttpon the subject of salvation, or what is commonly 
 Galied “the Christian experience,” of being born again, 
‘gade a new creature, pardoned, justified, sanctitied, 
Ce gil before the first apd essential step is taken to, 
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_¢han himself should come, to whom the gathering 
and the™ 


made-up mainly of palpable 


| @VANGELICAL INQUIRER. 255: 
produce these results is truly wonderful. _A man-par* 
doned, justified and sanctified, while-in a known state. 
and course of disobedience! Paul in his epistle to the 
Collossians, gives a general and important caution upon 


_ the dangerous tendency of philosophizing improperly: 


%Beware,” says he, “lest any man spoil you through 
philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, 
after the rudiments of the world, and not after Christ.” 


- His allusion was probably to Jewish and other teachers 


who were inclined to make additions to the word of — 
God: and remains still applicable to all such, whether 
Jews or Gentiles, professors or non-professors. Instead 
ef teaching men that they are to receive Christ and 
ebey him according to the scriptures, we in gur day 
insist upon their passing through a course unparalleled 


jn the records of the New Testament, and if proper, a 


there laid down, and a clear proof, that the Christian 

is the most dark and uncertain dispensation ever grante 

to man. John tells us “that God is light, in him 

is no darkness at all,” and teaches us to walk in light 
according to the message of truth. Moses could 
us with perfect certainty how Jews and pfoselytes were * 
made, and how sins were to be. forgiven; but inthe _ 
fulness of the time, he taught that a greater p 


positive contradiction of both precepts and examples, 


the people should be, the teacher of Israel 

light of the Gentiles. But alas! how has he failed? 
is own children fall out as to their own origin; mislead 

others, and so publish to the world that:this is “not the ~ 

way of light, “we know not what is God’s way.” A 

common and very prevalent theory on this st ject, in : 


thou of us have unwittingly fallen. M 


me hers was) or fifteen days longy whe is no 
yeel 


| 
} 
= L 
der: one comes out with what he has been told.is a : 
christian experience, say 15 years (as an old sister told eg 
w,orshoula 
rl of great 
| t andes, 


EVANGELICAL INQUIRER.. 
_ demned sinner, (good) and resolved to reform my wholes 
life and return to God ; (good) I prayed, read, reflected, 
agonigzed for seasons, visited places of revival, attended 
piaeds of worship, despaired, turned partially back to 


the world, again revived exertions, sometimes thought — 


myself almost suspended over hell, finally could do no: 
nore, (very,good, much of hat had been. done being 
_ altogether ‘human, and must needs be abandoned for 


the sake of submission) abandoned by hope and terri- | 


fied by fear,to my utter surprise, expecting and ho- 
ping nothing like peace, either as a teh, place or 
manner, J found relief.” This chain presents’but two 
or three golden linkss turning to God and submitting 
to his revealed will are the great essentials of a Chris- 


| Apply to the anxious inquirer.after truth. He must 
_ not do likewise as to exertions, because this would. 
lead him to the legitimate result,and this again would 
create hope and not despair; he: must not e _ relief 


 tocome in the same manner,.atasimilar place, or at 
 guch a tine, because as to all thesé. we be surpri- 


m sed bythe u ected blessing. -O vain philosophy, 
> what hast thot done! How. many bumble,. henest in~ 
 quirers'hastthou thrown into fatal despair, . infidelity: 
» and the destruction of both soul and: body by. thy de- 
 §usive machinations, robbing man of. ased 
privileges, and God their giver, of hisglory? A word’ 
“* @ore upon the fourth charge, from which I-have found 
myself compelled'to wander, somewhat among its 

bearings,and Lbave done with-it. It is highly proba- 
» ible nated:or was inserted: by our 
\exespected heather B. He may possibly have borrowed 
= @tdromithe October No. of ist Chronicle ; for 
oks very mtieh like hearsay. If thie conjecture as 
p be:trae, that brether will: of course sus- 
charge if pogsible,at oar March meeting, to 
is invited. . €n my part, I shall attempt by 

own plan, to prove hima propagator of 
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Mahometanisn, or to bea Mahometan, as his coun® 
may require. 
| e return to the second charge, to-wit: “the substi- 
tutionof reformation for repentance.” What a bles, 
sing to the world it would be, to have more of reforma- 
tion and less of repentance! But as it is, so cardinal — 
is this principle, that we find few things more, 
than repentance; it séems to be first and last “with us; 
and hence is so little done, and so much of what is 
done in need of repentance still! But lightness aside: — 
Iam —— to say, that according to my observa- 
tion, the Conference has again missed the mark. Has 
any proclaimer of the ancient gospel been known to 
teach “that sort of reformation merely,” “where there 
is no evangelical repentance?” If so, anathematize 
him. But we are told by the transcriber, that reforma- 
tion is “inculeated by the new party to the neglect of 
penitence.” How will this assertion be sustained? Upon 
what foundation is it based? By personal hearing? 
hearsay? or by what has been written by the new par- 
ty? I must deny it as to myself, having generally used. 
the term repentance either alone, or in conjunction 
with the term reformation, so as to prevent as far as 
possible, misunderstanding ; yet I wen’t venture to say 
that I have been on this point frequently and very 
honestly misunderstood. For Mr. Campbell’s views 
on this point, see his answer to brother Semple’s query, 
pp- 355, 356, Millennial Harbinger. | ae 
We now-take up inthe last place, the third charge, ~9@ 
“the substitution of baptism ior conversion, segeneration, 
or the new birth.” _ among us,can be found guilty _ 


of this charge? It is one thing to tj bat another ~ 
to prove; to believe a thing is very ‘different irom - 
knowing it: and to entertaina mere opinion as tovany 


- matter, is very far short of well founded belief, But 
upon what foundation can the 

o say it is our opinion, wont doin this d: 
opinions are most valuable to their.owfers and fre- 


quently so to others, but ought not in matters of a reli~ 
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gious kind, no thé tter how useful, be made obligato 
7 Ve ought not to insist upon having | 


apon others. 

every ove reduced into that mould which we may most 
mestly think best. It may be alleged that the charge 
founded. upon knowledge ; forsome will probably say, 

{and most sincerely too) that they have heard me, and 


read Campbell to this effect. As to myself, that the 


simple use of baptism is all and all; that no prepara+ 


tien of heart is necessary—no ‘faith—no 


reformation, are demanded as preliminary. Among 


many things, suchhearers,as might be anticipated in 
_ ach a state of things as the present, have overlooked 
gome,and mistaken others. I feel confident that I 
fave never articulated such doctrine.. On the contrary, 
Jendeavor toteach that-men, according to the 

: tures, should repent of their sins against a mereiful 


. Creator, reform in their whole deportment, both as to 
‘=. God and.men, in thought, word, and deed—that laying 
aside “all filthiness, and swperfluity of naughtiness,” 

they must “receive with meekness the e word 


“doers of the word and not hearers only, deceiving 
“themselves” —“that whoso looketh into the perfect law 
of liberty (the l) and “continueth therein; he being 
not a forgetful hearer, but a doer of the word, this maw 
_ ghall be blessed IN (not for) his deed.”. But more par 
ticularly, that having seen their lost. and undone condis 
- _ tion, God requires that they flee for refuge to the hope 
~* set before them, without waiting till they may imagine 
» © -themselves to be as they ee be, while they are 
| and so trusting the delusions of the flesh 


 °‘einnérs can be‘saved, the only source of merit—that by 
| the authority and in obedience to the command of the 
author of salvation, all who can say that “Jesus is the 
_ Christ,” being enabled to say so, only by the Holy 
‘». Spirit, are fit subjects, and should be tized for the 
eemission of their sins. our bro. Broaddus, or 
@ither of the Richmond preachers, or any one else, 


which is able to save their souls”—that they are to be 


» _, mainly wrong an | 
| too io bit one name given whereby 
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Yetween Richmond 


Constituent of the pew creature, be pleased fe heay. 


and 


that his, her or their sins were already pardoned, and 
on a mere confession of faith? Will -not one of the’ 


 gubjects so baptized, say that if his sins were’ pardoned 
that 


ever, it was in this holy sacrament?aad anoth , 
her sins bore her down, even while she approached 


_ the water? We seek information upon . this point.) 


Nay further; that while a man is. in practi 

dience, the constituent of original and all actual sin, it 
is not less than a truism rg a: a, he isstill a sin 
ner,no matter what may have been his in meagre DE, 
sufferings, exertions, conclusions faith Panty. re | 
roust continue ¢o in the very nature.of things, until by 


submission to the laws of God he becomes obedient. 
to the faith, the plan of salvation and only method«by — 


which disobedience to immutable laws, and consequent 

ion can be blotted out, Hence it is, that all 
who obey God in this institution, do ‘put on Christ * 
and both really and figuratively, receive remission of 
sins. This position I expect to sustain more fully im 


my general defence of doctrine. And yet after all ig. 


said, I conceive that I shall not be found to have sub- 
stituted one thing for another. And though I must 


contend that the second occurrence of the term regens _ 


eration, in the New ‘Testament, applies it te bapti oi 
it is evidently confined to state ahd not fo 
heart. - In this sense only would I consider 


regeneration. The Holy Spirit calls nothing personal 
regeneration, except the act of: immersion; and this, 


mark it—the same Spirit applies to the state of . the 


_ Perens in immediate connexion with what he calls the 


renewing of the Holy Ghost.” Now, “what God 
hath joined together, let no man put asunder.” Sach. 
nlso are Mr. Campbell’s views. But as to the previ- 
ous, necessary change of heart, or preparation for bap- 
tism, by our brethren generally, denominated the 


Bowling Greemy ever baptize = 
= rg or subjects who could not, or would not say” 
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» . him answer one of the most serious objections that cah ~ 


be made. 


_ an inward. grace. 


Objection... “You then. make every immersed per 


gon a child of God, by the very act of immersion; and 


you represent every person as born of God who is 
born of water, or immersed. ) | 
Answer. . “Provided always, that he has been be- 


_— of God: or, that he has been impregnated by 


e gospel. If quickened by the Spirit of God before 
he is buried in the water, he is born of God, whenever 
he is born of water, just as every other child is born of 
its father when born ofits mother. But if he do not 
believe the gospel, [npt “one great proposition (that 
Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah) as being sufficient ;”} 
or, in other words, if he be not quickened by the 
Word, he is not. born * God when he is born of water 
»—he is, to speak after the manner of men, “still born.” 
E. M. H.p,29. 


The life or essence of tha christian religion is like 


that of the Jewish, veiled in formalities, if you would 
obtain and _ the:former, you must lay hold on and 
practice the latter. Every feature of the christian 
religion, in its practical application sustains this view. 
As in the use ef other parts of-the divine plan we are 
blessed—so in the use of baptism, we obtain that for 
which it was instituted, aa remission of sins; and is - 
a representative point of view, “the external si 
concluding my remarks n 
this point, I beg leave to add the testimony of Dr. 
Adam Clarke, in his notes upon a part of the 88th v. 
2d of Acts. 
For the remission of sins. In reference to the re- 
mission, or removal of sins. — pointing out the 
purifying influences of the Holy Spirit; and it is in 
reference to that purification that it is administered, 
and should in consideration never be separated from 
it. For Baptism itself purifies not the conscience; it 
only points out the grace :by which this is to be done.” 
¥e shal] receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. “If ye 
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faithfully use thesign, ye shail get the substance. Re- 
ceive the baptism in reference te the removal of sins, 
and ye shall receive the Holy Ghost, by whose agency 
alone the efficacy of the bloed of the covenant is ap- 
plied, and by whose refining power the heart is a 
fied. It was by being-baptized in the name of Christ, 
that men took.upon themselves the spree of christianity : 
and it was in consequence of this, that the disciples of - 
Christ were called Christians. Re 
I have already trespassed upon the reader’s patience: 
far beyond what I expected to do, and yet there are 
things among the proceedings of the’Conference which | 
ought to be noticed. But they must be passed by for 
the present. The itemsin the last paragraph in .the 
first column of the proceedings, are a little favorable I 
think, to the numerous false reports of my course— 
such as, that Iimmersed one whe was drunk—that 
.Te-baptized one—and that no preparation of heart or 
faith are by me as prerequisites. These | 
things are all false,and I embrace this opportunity te 
publish-itto'the world. — VAL. 
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fn former essays it has-been. that the gospeh 
could not embrace.one speculation. In addition: to 
this [remark it may be ‘said that. speculations’ materi- 
ally retard influence. . They divert 
rom its hely representations: ‘They engagethe fancy” 
to the ofthe judgment and. ‘the affections: 
Their frigid smoontight invites the christian pilgrim te: 
the time, place and occasion of works of: darkest: huey: 
the di igus strife and’ bickerings.of uncertainty 
and unhallowed understandings and hearts. All the: 
speculations‘of “you:can and. you can’t,” have never 
proved so efficient. in doing good-as any oneof the 
divine: commands; but have invariably hin- 
e gospel in its progress. Society at present 
affords remark, for, in 
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regatl half of the critical, censor and 


cally dexterous speetiists have never submitted to fhe 


authority of Jesus Christ. 

It has also been proved the gospel contained and was 
based upon certain facts} and that it addressed sinners 
as such, Now we are prepared to observe, that it 
implies a command and consequently promises certais 
rewards to those who receive it. ‘The command of the 
gospel is submission to Jesus Christ, which is variously 
expressed in the apostolic writings; sometimes called 
humbling ourselves before God, turning to the Lord—~ 
wr believing, reforming and being immersed. 

“The gospel is a royal proclamation; and while mer 
vy is its boon it requires the rebels to submit to the 
-‘sonstituted authority—the government of Jesus Christ 
Its authority is as great and its judgmentsas decisive, 
a6 its blessings are desirable: and no one can slight i 
‘offers with impunity. Its proclamation was authorized 
by the risen Saviour; and now from his matchless 
— he witnesses its reception and will faithfully er 
The rewards of the gospel we may rank under two 
theads. Ist. Those possessed upon submission, and 2d, 
“those promised in another world. Of the first the 
écriptures répresent pardon as the principal. The 
reason is obvious. Man is a sinner and needs, of all 
4hings, remission, most. None can conceive a more 
‘needed or a more applicable blessing. A reprieve and 
muah npr eer agent that procures it, -of all the world 
i 


é, imperiously claim the ia of the criminal, 


arrived at the moment of mental, writhing agony, the 


real or imaginary termination of his "The w How 


admirable the provisions of the gospel!. romised 
future blessing—the one hope of the l is as well 


. adapted to the circumstances of man. He is mortal. 


Every day his species fall under the blow of the de- 
stroyer and the partner of his bosom, his mother and 
his father are counted in the undistinguished mass of 


«slain. The man himself feels the premonitions of ri- 


pening mortality. This conscious sinner, whose live: 
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_ part of himto whom the promise ig made, The obli- 


measures, at the pleasure of our heavenly Father,” 


EVANGELICAL INQUIRER. 
fiest eencern is to find his destiny cloudless and written 
in the pages of eternity, is assisted torejoicein hie 
forgiving Lord by the assurance that mortality shall 
swallowed up by life. This hope is the refuge of his 
spirit wearied with the laborious energy and varioun | 
mishaps of the probationary respite. ' gospel for 
gives the sinner and immortalizes the dying man, 


A correspondent from Kentucky writes, “Is the cont. 
nand in the v ch. 14 v. of Epis. James, binding upon 
christians inthisday? If not, why?’ I would say not 
Most of scripture commands embody promises of as- 
sistance and there are no commands of God with which 
the assistance or the promise of it is not either antece 
dent or simultaneous. On this account we: should be 
very careful in appropriating to ourselves many of the 
promises of the eld saints, Unlessour circumstances 
are parallel with those to whom the promises were 
made, we are not joint inheritors with them of those - 
promises. Many promises made to the Apostles and 
christians of the apostojic era can never be claimed by 
any of the nineteenth century. It may also be obsere 
ved here, that every promise implies obligation on the 


gation involved by many of the original promises can- 


P 


specific promises are inapplicable to us. . : 

In old times there was a faith or belief attainable by 
everyone All the witnesses that lived from John the 
immerser to the Jast surviving Apostles, and those. tha 
are dead from Adam to the last of Israel's prophets 
ministered this ability in their testimony. Through 
these means the word of faith was nigh and in every - 
hearer and reader’s heart; and all were witout ex- 
cuse. But in the same age,(and never sivce) there 


was a faith that was given or withheld, or giver in differ « 
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